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entirely in their daily conduct or their religious teaching,
from the long and inveterate habit of thinking and acting
without it. We must not, then, at all be surprised at
finding that to modify the principles and motives on
which men act is not the work of a day ; nor at under-
going" disappointments, at witnessing' relapses, miscon-
ceptions, sudden disgusts, and, on the other hand, abuses
and perversions of the true doctrine, in the case of those
who have taken it up with inure warmth than discern-
ment.

From the end of 1835, or the beginning of 1836,
the world outside of Oxford began to be alive to the
force and the rapid growth of this new and, to the
world at large, not very intelligible movement. The
ideas which had laid hold so powerfully on a number
of leading minds in the University began to work
with a spell, which seemed to many inexplicable, on
others unconnected with them. This rapidity of ex-
pansion, viewed as a feature of a party, was noticed
on all sides, by enemies no less than friends. In an
article in the British Critic of April 1839, by Mr.
Newman, on the State of Religious Parties, the fart is
illustrated from contemporary notices.

There is at the present moment a reaction in the
Church, and a growing reaction, towards the views
which it has been the endeavours [of the Tract writers]
and, as it seemed at the commencement, almost hopeless
endeavour.^ to advocate. The fairness of the prospect
at present is proved by the, attack made on them by the
public journals, and is ccmfessed by the more candid and